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collaterally, connected with the right understanding of
my subject, always bearing in mind the immense in-
fluence of the press, for good or for evil, over the fame
and fortune of public men.
This was the era when it was first and most decidedly
fixed ; nor would it be easy to name any other period
than that between the years 1773 and 1788, in which
that predominating influence evermore directly tended to
exasperate the spirit of the times, or in a greater measure
subserved to the purposes of political faction. But a
newly acquired liberty is mostly liable to abuse; and the
feeling of triumph is inconsistent with calm discretion.
After this victory over a weak government, the press
became more virulent than it bad previously been; the
imitators of Junius took the field, superseding, by a
wholesale monopoly of scandal, all the chronicles of
their day, and attacking, not by anagrams, but by name,
every character, whether high or low, personal or
official: in short, liberty ran into licentiousness; and
thus a school for political writing was established,
which consigned to the tender mercies of any prevail-
ing faction, the reputation of all men, as they were
more or less inclined to one or other party. Had
this state of things remained stationary, it might
have been well; for, hitherto, the principle at least
tended to the public good, and the wrong occasionally
done to individuals, might be said to be balanced by the
benefit bestowed on the many. Some notorious delin-
quents were justly held up to shame and reprobation; and
if here and there a more venial offender was too roughly
handled, and the character of a perfectly innocent man
misrepresented, the one would probably become more
circumspect in future, and the other have the chance of
justifying himself by an open defence. But, when the
actions of men, good or bad, came to be estimated by
an uncompromising spirit of party; when able ancl
spirited writers, and eloquent parliamentary orators, laid
it down as their maxim, that nothing could be right but
what was in conformity with their measures, and that
no respect was due to the character of a political oppo-
nent; then came a state of society so repugnant to
justice and morality, that no arguments of public expe-
diency can possibly atone for it.